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the war, political power had shifted into the hands of the High Command, to such a degree that even the Kaiser, the nominal head of Prussian Junkerdom, Army, and Bureaucracy, could hardly be regarded during those decisive years as more than a figurehead. After the military catastrophe political power, at least in theory, was transferred to the leaders of the parliamentary majority, but the naval part of the High Command, by what so conservative a critic as Delbruck has called a cc political mutiny ", tried to establish its independence of the political lead of the government, which was then negotiating for an armistice.1 It was against this separate and war-prolonging policy of the Naval Command that the sailors immediately rebelled.2 So their rebellion, with all its consequences, may be regarded as the necessary opposition to the one essential centralising element in Bismarckian Germany, the military dictatorship in its highest Ludenclorffian forms.
The decentralising element, in so far as it was expressed in State autonomy, can be found only in the Bavarian revolution. For this was the only one which emerged from forces that had evolved within a single state. Among the towns mentioned above, under (i) and (d)3 there were several state capitals, for the simple reason that a considerable number of the larger German towns were state capitals. But they participated only in the same way as did other towns, some of them more important, and the order of their participation was dictated not by their position within the Bismarckian constitutional system, but by -geography and social structure. Liibeck came first, not as being a free city, but as being nearest to Kiel (which itself was a Prussian Provincial centre) ; Oldenburg was less, not more, important than Dusseldorf and Cologne ; Dresden was certainly no more important than Leipzig.
From the course of the revolutionary events we may learn that German life was highly decentralised, and called for centralisation, but no argument can be drawn concerning any specific part played by the former States in this decentralisation, especially after the dynasties which had been the essential raison d'etre of those States had been abolished. The fact that the new adminis-
1  ibid., Vol. IV, pp. 162-3,   Rosenberg, op. cit. (1931), pp. 265 ff., gives a less sharp criticism of the German Admiralty as merely unable to understand the psychology of the sailors.    To us, it is decisive that the latter were bound to understand the order for attack in the sense explained in the text, i.e. as a prolongation of the Luden-dorff policy.    If the admirals were capable of any political thinking they could not have had any other intentions.
2  See, e.g.j Noske, op. cit., and Untersuchungsausschuss, Vol. IV, pp. 105-6.